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IS MORAL PHILOSOPHY A NORMATIVE THEORY ? 


E shall deny the normative function of moral philosophy and 
try to show that the task of ethics is not to enjoin any ‘‘ought 
to do.’’? Ethics is possible precisely because its task does not con- 
sist in such a function. Moral philosophy is purely theoretical 
knowledge, shares all its capacities and all its limitations, and does 
not have to transcend them. Prescriptions, norms, the ‘‘ought,”’’ 
as well as values and ideals, are elements of the moral life itself 
and do not have to be imposed upon it by ethics. Ethics or moral 
philosophy, being only an after-knowledge of what was experienced 
in direct moral action as well as an after-verification of the objec- 
tive validity of its data, should not pretend to replace moral life 
itself. What has created all the logical difficulties is the pre- 
posterous claim of moral philosophy to substitute itself for moral 
life or to produce it by knowledge. After-knowledge of experi- 
enced moral data and of the measure of their objectivity remains 
theoretical knowledge without any normative implications. 
Furthermore the prescription, the norm, and even the ‘‘ought 
to be’’ are not the ultimate alternatives to existence or entity. 
First, prescription, norm, and imperative presuppose the existence 
of an obstacle to fulfillment of values. The tremendous importance 
of modern value theories consists in the demonstration that there 
are no norms without values and without real obstacles to the ful- 
fillment of values. According to the variations of the existing 
obstacles, different norms can follow from the same value. And 
if there are no obstacles for the fulfillment of a value, there will 
be no prescriptions whatever, which always have some negative, 
oppositional character. The ‘‘ought’’ itself, which can be distin- 
guished from its formulation in a norm, has a meaning only as we 
presuppose an unbridgeable abyss between the realm of values and 
the realm of existence. Thus the ‘‘ought,’’ and in a more concrete 
way the imperatives or norms, are always between values and ex- 
istence and necessarily presuppose both. As a British moralist, 
1W. D. Ross has tried to establish a complete separation between good- 
ness (value) and rightness (duties), as two irreducible elements of moral life. 


Cf. his books The Right and the Good, 1930, and Foundations of Ethics, 1936. 
In his argument ‘‘that rightness of actions is not proportional to their good- 
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inspired by many contemporary thinkers,” has formulated it: 


Duty and right stand as a bridge. We must recognize their transitiveness, 
- - - Duty is the condition of morality, rather than its fulfillment. ... An 
ought to be without reference to ought to do is meaningless. Since ought to be 
then is a derivative notion, it is clearly false to reduce good to ought to be. For 
ought to be implies tension and this tension is the negation of the actual ex- 
istence of value; if the value actually existed there would be no tension.3 


The true order of the elements discussed is: values—ought to be 
—norms—reality. The classical moral doctrines (metamorals) con- 
sidered moral values as conformity of conduct to metaphysical or 
empirical reality. In opposition Kant argued the thesis that moral 
values consist in the conformity of conduct to the ‘‘ought to be’’ 
conceived as norm. But in fact moral values do not consist in a 
conformity at all, either with existence or entity, or with norm or 
the ‘‘ought to be.’’? And this interpretation overthrows the entire 
argumentation. 

Granted that knowledge can not have a normative function and 
be prescriptive, this does not exclude the knowledge of values, 
which are in themselves independent of all norms and also of the 
‘ought to be,’’ as values are one of their foundations. The purely 
theoretical knowledge of moral philosophy is not only an after- 
knowledge but one of directly experienced values, knowledge having 


no pretension to draw prescriptions, which are different for every 
concrete act and for every particular obstacle. 

The intermediary character (between the realm of values and 
of existence) of the ‘‘ought to be,’’ and particularly of the norms, 
can be verified through the criticism of the contrast between 
‘*judgments of reality’’ and ‘‘judgments of values.’’ It is a great 
mistake, and one frequently made, to consider the difference be- 


ness’’ (Foundations of Ethics, p. 326), he clearly describes the perpetual ten- 
sion between value and norm. But his view that rightness and goodness are 
inherently not linked, and can converge only accidentally, neglects the inter- 
mediary character of norms (between values and existence), as well as the 
specific character of moral values as inseparable from experience through 
aspiration and action. (This is a consequence of his intellectualistic trend.) 
The follower of W. D. Ross, H. A. Prichard, in his paper, ‘‘Duty and Ignor- 
ance of Facts’’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1932, p. 6792) comes 
closer to the conception that rightness or duty depends on the resistance of 
facts. 

2For instance, Alexis Meinong, Psychologisch-Ethische Untersuchungen 
Zur Werttheorie, 1894, and Zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Werttheorie, 
1925; Max Scheler, Kants Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Werte- 
thik, 1922, II ed. 1929. Nicolai Hartmann, Ethik, 1926 (English translation, 
1932, in 3 volumes); my books, Les tendances actuelles de la philosophie alle- 
mande, 1930, pp. 76-101 and Morale Théorique, 1937, pp. 88-125, 159-178; 
René Le Senne, Obstacle et Valeur, 1935. 

8L, A. Reid, Creative Morality, 1936, pp. 56, 154-156. 
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tween these two kinds of judgment as a true alternative. Judg- 
ments of values are a combination of judgments of reality with 
non-intellectual values. In fact judgments of value, of which 
norms or prescriptions are a species (another would be the estima- 
tion of a behavior or of a situation), imply a judgment of reality 
concerning the existing obstacles to the fulfillment of a value, as 
well as a judgment of reality concerning the possibility of elimi- 
nating it. . Values, as non-intellectual, alogical, volitional qualities, 
ean not originate from judgments of values. On the contrary, 
judgments of values presuppose values experienced in aspiration 
and action, and explicit judgments of reality. In other words, 
judgments of value are intermediaries between values and judg- 
ments of reality and are dependent on both. In this way a moral 
philosophy renouncing the formulation of judgments of value‘ 
does not lose its specific object : the study of moral values themselves 
and the verification of their objective validity. 

From another point of view John Dewey has argued against 
the exaggeration of the contrast between judgments of reality and 
judgments of value. According to his instrumentalist position all 
judgments without exception are ‘‘ with reference to practice,’’ and 
‘evaluations as judgments of practice are not a particular kind of 
judgments in the sense that they can be put over against other 
kinds, but are an inherent phase of judgment itself’’ (Logic. The 
Theory of Inquiry, 1938, pp. 510, 179, 492). The conclusion is 
that judgments of value or evaluations ‘‘are distinctive intellec- 
tual operations,’’ ‘‘as special instances of the reconstructive trans- 
formation of antecedent problematic subject-matter which is the 
end in view and the objective consequence of all inquiry”’ (ibid., 
pp. 172, 492). In this way not only do judgments of reality tend 
to become judgments of value, but also judgments of value imply 
judgments of reality, as well as direct ‘‘prizing’’ of values, which 
must be distinguished from ‘‘apprizing,’’ estimating, that is, judg- 
ing (see John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, 1939, pp. 5, 19 ff., 51 
ff.). These conclusions would appear acceptable from our point 
of view, if Dewey would not attribute a prominent réle to ‘‘ap- 
prizing value-propositions’’ in selecting from the values, which 
are reduced to acts of prizing, the ‘‘ideational values’’ as ‘‘ends 
in view’’ (ibid., pp. 52 ff., 65-66); and if he would not reduce 
ethics to a ‘‘valuation of valuations.’’> In this way he would 


4Among American philosophers we may cite W. G. Everett, in his book 
Moral Values, 1918, pp. 16-35, as having abandoned the conception of ethics 
a8 a normative discipline which formulates judgments of value. 

5 For an exposition of John Dewey’s ethical doctrine, see Sidney Hook, 
John Dewey, An Intellectual Portrait, 1939, pp. 127-129. 
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seem to have lapsed into the attribution to ethics of too great a 
réle in moral life. This seems to be a rcturn to intellectualistic 
conceptions reinforced by his clear characterization of value-propo- 
sitions as ‘‘intellectual operations.’? He appears here to be con- 
tradicting his earlier statement, to which we can only subscribe: 
‘Only living, not metaphysics, any more than psychology, can give 
a moral ideal’’ (‘‘Logical conditions of scientific treatment of 
morality,’’ The Decennial Publications, Chicago, 1903, p. 184). 


The following objections could be made against our conception 
of ethics or moral philosophy as a purely theoretical after-knowl- 
edge of non-intellectual moral value directly experienced in moral 
life. All knowledge is founded on judgments. If we eliminate 
judgments of value from ethics, what kind of judgments would 
remain at its disposal? Should these be judgments of reality 
which describe values as facts, then ethics would be dissolved into 
psychology and sociology, and thereby be completely eliminated. 
For instance, did not Dewey clearly state that ‘‘ propositions about 
valuations’’ as contrasted with value-propositions, do not belong 
to ethics? ‘‘Knowledge of valuations is rather of the nature of 
historical and cultural-anthropological knowledge,’’ that is, ‘‘a fac- 
tual knowledge’’ (see Theory of Valuation, pp. 51-58). 

Our answer to these objections would be that we readily admit 
that ethics can not be founded on judgments of reality concerning 
values, as facts, any more than on judgments of value. But we 
do not admit that all judgments are necessarily either value-propo- 
sitions or reality-propositions. There 1s a third kind of judgment 
which should not be overlooked: theoretical judgments which do 
not refer to reality. All judgments in philosophy, and mathe- 
matics as well, are of this character. Non-dogmatic philosophy is 
reflection on acts containing significant meanings, for instance ‘‘re- 
flection on reflection,’’ ie., logic and epistemology, reflection on 
moral acts—i.e., ethics and so on. Philosophy is based on judg- 
ments upon acts and their contents, as having objective validity 
(e.g., logical ideas, ideal moral values, etc.). Although these judg- 
ments which establish objective validity, through the acknowledg- 
ment of relations and integration in functional correlations, are not 
reality-propositions, yet they are theoretical. As far as the ‘‘knowl- 
edge of knowledge’’ or the ‘‘inquiry into inquiry’’ is concerned, this 
situation is not exceptional, because logic consists in reflective 
judgments on judgments of reality. But in regard to ‘‘knowledge 
of non-intellectual acts and contents’’ such as emotional-volitional 
aspirations (especially, moral actions and the moral values experi- 
enced in them), reflective judgments concerning values and veri- 
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fication of their validity seem to be problematic. However, no 
problem arises provided that they are not confused either with 
value-propositions or with reality-judgments, but are considered 
as what they are, that is, ‘‘philosophical-reflective judgments’’ of 
the same kind as utilized in logic, but with another, non-intellec- 
tual material. Although judgments in ethics deal with emotional- 
volitional meanings, yet they have the same structure as in all 
other branches of philosophical knowledge, beginning with logic: 
they are reflective judgments consisting in an after-knowledge and 
establishing objective validity. As logic and positive science are 
neither antithetical nor identical, but closely connected and inter- 
dependent, so also must the relations between ethics and sociology 
of morality be considered. 

This conclusion does not in any way imply that moral philos- 
ophy and the sociology of morality do not have differentiated goals 
and methods. But obviously differentiation and antithesis are not 
the same. Both ethics and sociology of morality are based on 
theoretical judgments concerning values and valuations. But 
ethics implies only reflective philosophical judgments on the ob- 
jective validity of moral values, whereas the sociology of morality 
entails only reality judgments on values as factual phenomena. 
The manner in‘ which the sociological knowledge of ‘‘moral facts’’ 
treats the values involved in collective behavior and social struc- 
tures will be stressed in the conclusion of this article. 

Now we have to state more precisely how moral philosophy, 
devoid of any normative pretensions, must proceed. The reflec- 
tive, philosophical judgments of ethics are at first directed towards 
a description of the realm of values as contrasted with the realms 
of logical significances and with that of reality. They are theo- 
retical judgments which reflect on the specific character of value- 
experience. Then come reflective-philosophical judgments directed 
towards a description of the distinctively moral values, in other 
words judgments based on reflection upon the contrast between 
moral experience and all other kinds of value experiences. Finally, 
ethics formulates judgments verifying the objective validity of 
particular moral values experienced in the infinitely diverse ex- 
periences of different groups, societies, historical situations, and 
individual lives. To distinguish these values from collective and 
individual illusions and aberrations, as well as from external sym- 
bolization, ethics analyzes the measure of their irresistibility and 
of their capacity to be integrated in an infinite whole of moral 
values in which they complete rather than exclude one another, 
as unique and irreplaceable elements. This verification leads 
ethics to reconstruct by reflective judgments the image of an in- 
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finite whole as an immanent unity, in the unlimited plurality of 
equivalent moral values effectively experienced. This whole, which 
can never be achieved, presupposes perpetually renewed variations 
and experiences. Whereas each collective and individual moral 
experience is limited to one sector of the infinite whole of values, 
moral philosophy seeks by reflection to re-establish it in all its 
inexhaustible richness. Here the reflective verification and re- 
flective description accomplished by moral philosophy unite for the 
achievement of its paramount task: that of revealing the incom- 
parable and wmexhaustible richness of the infinite whole of singu- 
larized moral values which are equivalent in thetr objective validity. 
This task remains purely theoretical, but its fulfillment can have an 
indirect influence on moral life and experience itself, enlarging the 
horizons and helping to make moral life more intense and more 


self-conscious, in spite of greater difficulties and more dramatic 
conflicts. 


In order to sum up our conclusions, let us try to formulate a 
definition of moral philosophy, as well as of its relationship with the 
sociology of morality. 


Ethics or moral philosophy is purely theoretical knowledge 


based on reflective judgments concerning the specific character 
and the objective validity of moral values experienced im collective 
and individual moral life. 

Moral life itself is not knowledge but creation and participa- 
tion in creation, of different degrees of intensity. Preceding all 
ethical reflection (which is always an after-knowledge of moral 
actions already accomplished) are collective and individual moral 
experiences, comprising creative actions which surpass all past 
achievements as obstacles to be overcome. Moral philosophy can 
never replace moral life, of which the creative directions are un- 
predictable. When moral philosophy pretends to guide moral life 
by predetermined conceptual schemes, it can only impede, pervert, 
and destroy true moral action and creativeness. Furthermore 
moral philosophy has no normative functions, nor does it formu- 
late judgments of value, which are an immanent aspect of moral 
life itself and, as we have seen, a rather superficial one. 

Although moral philosophy has to be modest and limit itself 
to reflective after-knowledge, it has, as we tried to show, none the 
less certain very important tasks. It must indicate how immediate 
moral experience can be distinguished from the constructive and 
conceptualized experience, and how moral symbols can be distin- 
guished from values which they are endeavoring to express. It 
has to describe the specific character of moral experience and values 
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as distinct from all other kinds of experience and values. It has 
to clarify the distinction between values and existence or entity, 
the uniqueness of moral values. It has to verify the objective 
validity of particular moral values experienced in different epochs, 
by different groups and individuals, and to attempt to reconstruct 
the infinite whole of objectively valid moral values in its inex- 
haustible richness. 

To accomplish all these tasks moral philosophy requires factual 
and positive material, comprising externally observable types of 
collective moral behavior and the social patterns, symbols, values, 
aspirations which inspire this behavior. Such factual material, 
a starting point for a philosophical analysis of ethics, is investi- 
gated and interpreted by the sociology of morality. 

The sociology of morality, as a true part of sociology, is founded 
on judgments of reality concerning moral facts as sectors of social 
reality. But the social reality itself, and particularly those por- 
tions of it which deal directly with ideational meanings (e.g., the 
social reality of morality, law, religion, knowledge, etc.), and be- 
long to the field of ‘‘the sociology of the human spirit’’* can not 
be reduced to external objects studied by sense perceptions. They 
imply different levels of depths and presuppose an ‘‘interpretative 
understanding’’ of inner meanings.’ 

Thus the sociology of morality is that part of the ‘‘sociology of 
the human spirit’? which studies variable types of collective moral 
conduct as functions of types of social structures (social links, 
groups, and all-inclusive societies), by an interpretative under- 
standing of the moral values actually inspiring this conduct. 

The sociology of morality begins with the study of tangible and 
externally observable expressions of collective moral conduct, such 
as collective behavior and standardized moral patterns (moral 
usages, prescriptions, and ‘‘obligations’’*), but gradually reaches 


¢For an exposition of the problems of the ‘‘sociology of the human 
spirit’’ ef. my Sociology of Law, 1942, pp. 40-50, 304-309, and Essais de 
sociologie, 1938, pp. 20-68. 

7 We agree in this thesis with the sociological methodology of Max Weber, 
but we disagree with his formalistic tendency in the application of this method, 
as well as with his nominalistic conception of social reality. For a critical ap- 
preciation of Max Weber, cf. my Sociology of Law, 1942, pp. 36-40. 

8 In his very suggestive article ‘‘Moral Obligation’? (Ethics, Vol. L, 1939, 
pp. 45-56) Professor Herbert W. Schneider establishes a category of obliga- 
tions, ‘‘as distinct from teleological,’’ and identical directly with ‘‘social 
bonds.’’? Such a category appears to us very useful for the sociology of 
morality. But, in so far as ‘‘there is an element of custom, of sentiment, of 
contract, of law, of justice, in obligation’’ (p. 54), the analysis and the de- 
scription of these obligations can be only the starting point for finding out the 
concealed valuational inspirations of social bonds. 
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the more profound levels of social moral life, such as collective moral 
symbols proper, collective moral values and ideals, and collective 
moral creativeness, always considered as facts and integrated in the 
social milieu. The relationship among these levels of social moral- 
ity, being no less variable than their contents, the sociology of 
morality is unable to state in advance what the effective réle of 
each one of these levels will be, without studying the particular 
types of moral conduct and social structure. Furthermore no di- 
rect practical consequence, no appreciation or prescriptive value 
judgment, follows from the work of the sociology of morality. 
It is impossible for the sociology of morality (which is a variety of 
after-knowledge, like moral philosophy) to replace the moral ex- 
perience; furthermore it has no competency to solve the problem 
of objective validity of the moral symbols and values studied. Con- 
sequently the pretension of some sociologists and moralists ‘‘to 
derive’’ moral prescriptions from the sociology of morality is com- 
pletely fallacious. The sociology of morality can not lead to a 
verification of objective validity, nor can moral philosophy, which 
does perform this task, possess any normative functions. 

But the sociology of morality which construes moral facts as 
portions of social reality and studies these facts as functions of 
specific social situations and structures, always faces moral patterns, 
symbols, and values, and has to comprehend their distinctive char- 
acter. In achieving this kind of understanding, the sociology of 
morality and moral philosophy are interconnected and require sup- 
plementation one by the other. 


GEORGES GURVITCH. 
New ScHoon For SociaL RESEARCH. 





ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF ETHICS 


T IS impossible to undertake a sociological consideration of ethics 
or to describe ethical phenomena until the inner reality of ethics 
and the laws of its development are understood. For these pur- 
poses we need, unlike Kant, not a metaphysic but a physic of moral 
customs. Two fields must be differentiated: (1) ethical behavior 
as such and (2) ethics as the science of a specific category of human 
behavior. Ethical behavior can, it is true, often be called out by 
norms, but this fact should not, logically speaking, induce us to 
describe the science of behavior as a normative one. Similarly 
chemistry can not be described as a science of decomposition merely 
because chemical processes often lead to the decomposition of cer- 
tain bodies. Kant and the Neo-Kantian school are opposed by 
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Levy-Bruhl with his fundamental thesis that the sociology of 
morals can be treated as a science only in so far as it divests moral 
reality of its subjective character (désubjectiver la réalité morale), 
ie., liberates itself from the coloring of our affections.1_ The ques- 
tion, however, remains how this liberation can be carried out in 
order to produce scientific results. 

Now, a century since the appearance of Mill’s System of Logic, 
it is almost a commonplace to speak of the ‘‘composition of causes’’ 
in sociology. In order to avoid such a composition in our field we 
have to distinguish: (1) laws of phenomena which can not be trans- 
gressed (e.g., the laws of criminal statistics, the influence of climatic 
and sociological factors) and (2) laws of obedience to a given line 
of action (‘‘what ought to be’’) which may be transgressed and in 
so far as they can be transgressed are regarded as laws. The so- 
ciology of ethics is therefore the foundation for the science of 
morals and law, but it is a foundation which lies not outside ethics 
but within it. One of the most essential qualities of ethics as a 
separate department of sociology lies precisely in the fact that it 
has something to regulate even before the happening of an event. 
Without this regulatory function of the law there can be no rele- 
vant ‘‘facts of the case.’’ Without law and morality, which deter- 
mine in advance what is relevant and decisive for behavior, all 
“‘facts of the case’’ are merely colorless data of the objective world, 
to which the innate legal sense of men does not react. Only in so 
far as a fact impinges on the network of that which is regulated by 
law does it become a ‘‘fact of the case.’’ 

Hence there is no point in seeking the reality of law outside law 
by trying to provide it, as Marxism does, with an economic basis 
which, stated in more abstract terms, is the principle of equivalent 
exchange (Pashukanis). The prevalent economic conditions un- 
doubtedly influence any given legal system. If law were purely a 
function of economics we ought to find that all countries at an 
equivalent stage of economic development have fundamentally 
identical laws. However, this is disproved by modern capitalist 
Europe, where an almost identical capitalist system in various 
countries is accompanied by several fundamentally different legal 
systems. Conversely, the entire public and constitutional legal 
systems of the three totalitarian states: Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
are fundamentally identical despite the diversities of economic 
structure and eschatological intentions. Law has many points of 
contact with economics, but equally many with numerous other 
fields of human activity. Nevertheless the character of law can 


1Cf. G. Gurvitch, Morale théorique et science des moeurs, 1937, p. 24. 
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not be sought in or explained by means of its substructure any 
more than the artistic value of a piece of sculpture can be satis- 
factorily explained or understood through an examination of the 
pedestal on which it stands. For law is not merely a superstruc- 
ture on an essentially foreign foundation, but a sociological phe- 
nomenon which can both affect and be affected. 

There are many legal investigators who try to escape from the 
fundamental problem of the nature of law by describing a great 
number of legal facts, preferably among primitive tribes, hoping 
by this roundabout course to help later students to obtain an an- 
swer, if they can not find one themselves. But this method is as 
likely of success as would have been, before the discovery of the 
chemical formula H,O for water, a search for the nature of water 
by describing natural springs the whole world over. It is also very 
naive to think that the phenomenon of law could be more easily 
understood when sought among so-called natural peoples than 
among developed nations. In such descriptions the investigator 
is often misled by primitive ‘‘habits of nomenclature’’ and lacks 
the necessary standard for describing the material to be investi- 
gated. John Stuart Mill, who spoke of the complexity of social 
phenomena and the coéxistence of parallel manifestations and tend- 


encies, did not draw the consequence that sociology in general is 
impossible, but only that sociology, on account of its ‘‘intermixture 
of laws,’’ is not a ‘‘science of positive predictions, but only of tend- 


encies.’’ Now, a century after Mill, a contemporary investigator 


is compelled to admit that even among primitive tribes—as among 
advanced peoples—‘‘ Law can not be extracted from the interaction 
of sociological process,’’? when these are observed for scientific 
purposes. 

We have already stated above that ethics differs from other 
sociological phenomena in that it has to regulate behavior before 
the event has happened. Therefore ethics has the intention of 
regulating all future behavior by prescription. In this relation 
every code in the field of ethics, especially of law, is a picture 
projected backwards of future human behavior. Yet this picture 
of the future, it is true, is not intended for purposes of cognition, 
but solely for those of regulation. ‘The norms foreseen or provided 
for the code are in reality retrospective, not laws of future socio- 
logical events, but those of the most probable future attitude. No 
field of sociology has produced any such system of predicted atti- 
tudes as the law which is the exact science of ethics. In ethics, in 
consequence of the tendency of regulation, in all its above- 


2See Julius E. Lips, ‘‘Regierungs- u. Verwaltungsformen bei den Natur- 
volkern,’’ in the Zeitschrift f. freie deutsche Forschung, 1938, No. 1. 
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mentioned stages, it was necessary to treat the individual as the 
point of imputation. 

Ethical legislation also has general consequences for sociology. 
First, the regulation of behavior on the basis of norms implies 
that the unique or accidental contradicts the normative. This was 
first expressed in ethics, but it can also be applied to expository 
sociology. If future human behavior were to be entirely incalcu- 
lable and unpredictable, legislation would have no sense, because 
the determination of law and rights, especially in early stages, does 
not need to be unconditionally bound up with laws, statutes, and 
norms. But if developed law requires codes, it indicates a peculiar 
state of prescience on the part of ethics. The peculiar prescience 
of ethics is determined by a whole system of norms marking out 
typical situations in which behavior is regulated. The more primi- 
tive law is, the more concrete and casuistic are these situations; the 
more developed law is, the more abstract and all-embracing are its 
“facts of the case’’ and norms. On the other hand, sociology does 
not deal with typological fixities ; it describes events without sharp 
differentiation of types, without clear classification and definition, 
without setting clear bounds between statics and dynamics, without 
the knowledge of a specific ‘‘chain of causation,’’ and therefore it 
mingles together primary and secondary factors; it mixes facts 
with desideria. 

The regulatory aspect of ethics is specific, and is bound up with 
the nature of the individual. Society can be regulated in other 
ways as well: first of all by technical norms and prescriptions, or 
even by no prescriptions at all, but simply through action and 
“matters of fact.’’ When in a pre-war period, for instance, a poor 
country without food is, by intensified imports, provided with nu- 
trition, such factual provision is in itself a means of regulation 
which renders unnecessary a series of other prescriptions and ordi- 
nances. All such measures of factual nature belong to objective 
reality, can not be regulated, and have no relation to the individual 
as the starting point of ethical behavior. Through law-giving and 
normative regulation this behavior can interrupt the natural course 
of things and create situations which seem to be impossible from 
the factual angle. For instance, through the restriction of normal 
nutrition in a besieged fortress the besieged may hold out not eight 
months, as they would under normal nutrition, but two years; or 
a totalitarian state may gain by means of planning and prescrip- 
tion so loyal an attitude from its subjects in the course of years as 
runs counter not only to normal nutrition, housing, and clothing 
but also to all normal ‘‘chains of causality.’? This means that 
ethical series can substantially change the picture of a society and 
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even nullify all predictability of certain typical events such as is 
required for sociological cognition. If, for instance, it is presup- 
posed that every regime must normally collapse when its economic 
legislation leads to starvation in its country, and afterwards we 
see that such a regime does not break down notwithstanding the 
appearance of cannibalism, but continues to be recognized by its 
subjects, an indubitable sociological chain of causality is con- 
fronted with a chain of ethically legalized actions. These actions 
in their final results change the objective causality. In all such 
cases, to sum up, ethical loyalty displaces sociological lawfulness; 
the normative conscience determines objective existence. 

Ethics fulfills a special function in society and state; to a cer- 
tain degree it regulates future behavior and often through its pre- 
scriptions achieves much better results than sociology can prophesy. 
The proper prediction of ethics is determined by its purpose; it is 
based upon typical situations (especially in the field of law) for 
which a certain adequate attitude is provided. Sociology builds 
up its theses quite otherwise. In brief, both these fields can be 
contradistinguished in the following way: 


A. Ethical relation to facts: only that may be done in the future 


which is prescribed by the laws of ‘‘what ought to be.’’ 
B. Sociological relation to facts: only that can occur in the future 
which can be predicted by the laws of ‘‘ what is.’’ 


From the systematic and logical angle, both series belong to di- 
verse systems—namely, that of ‘‘ought to be’’ and that of ‘‘being.”’ 
Yet it was a fatal mistake of the idealist, chiefly German, phi- 
losophy to isolate each of these chains and to transform them into 
absolutely independent and watertight categories, formally iso- 
lated from one another. The doctrine of German legal science, 
beginning with Georg Jellinek and Stammler and ending with Hans 
Kelsen, drew the ultimate consequences of this discrepancy and 
came to a neo-Kantian differentiation between sociology as a sci- 
ence of being based on explicative methods, and legal science be- 
longing to the field of ‘‘ought to be’’ acting on descriptive ‘‘norma- 
tive’? methods. According to this school, pure legal science im- 
plies a maximal demarcation of jurisprudence from sociology. In 
reality the above-mentioned chains do not confine themselves to 
independent parallel channels, but often impinge on one another, 
the sociological chain crossing the ethical. When the sociological 
chain needs to be strengthened in its development, the ethical chain - 
corrects the divagations of ‘‘being’’ by the more rigid line of 
‘“‘ought to be.’? That is a procedure very often practiced, which 
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is experimentally applied without any precise awareness of the 
differences between the two series. 

The history of the various religious movements often gives evi- 
dence of this. In the course of time what is ethically prescribed is 
actually observed and carried into practice. In this way it be- 
comes an important element in the sociological series. Take, for 
example, the prohibition of all artistic representation of living 
creatures which Islam took over from the Bible. This prohibition 
led in the Arabic East to the vanishing of the earlier Arabic sculp- 
ture, an unusual efflorescence of figured and floral ornaments and 
arabesques of a unique architectural style, which could reach its 
zenith thanks only to this prohibition. In this way an ethical series 
ean evolve into a sociological one. And therefore later investi- 
gators tend to explain certain peculiarities of such a changed socio- 
logical series through various factors (of actual being), as, for 
instance, racial and ethnic data, instead of turning to the ethical 
series and finding the chief cause there. The mutual isolation of 
Indian castes can be taken as a second instance. Special religious 
and ritual norms (particularly with regard to food) were intro- 
duced in order to strengthen this isolation. 

The legal doctrine of Soviet Russia constitutes a particularly 
instructive example in this connection. To begin with, that is, 
immediately after the November Revolution of 1917, the legal phi- 
losophy of Russia was based on the orthodox Marxist doctrine, ac- 
cording to which law and state are only the decaying instruments 
of the period of transition to socialism. It is true that from the 
very beginning there was a sharp ideological dispute as to whether 
socialism could come about in a single country and whether the 
regime to be found in Russia could be regarded as socialist. 
Nevertheless the first constitution of the Soviet Union, published 
on the 10th of July, 1918, started with the assumption, which is 
stressed in the very name, that Russia was henceforward a socialist 
state. As a result the official legal philosophy had to regard the 
Marxist theory of the state as the obligatory doctrine of state and 
law. The teachings of Stutshka and Krylenko were particularly 
characteristic of this initial period. These teachings accentuated 
the old Marxist formulation and regarded law as ‘‘a system of 
social relations corresponding to the interests of the ruling class 
and maintained by its organized power—the state.’’ For the rest 
State and law were taken as phenomena of a declined and, inasmuch 
as the U. S. S. R. was already built up as a socialist state, the disap- 
pearance of legal and state institutions was accepted as an im- 
mediate aim. But the disappointment which developed in connec- 
tion with the non-realization of the social World Revolution, to- 
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gether with the strengthening of the Fascist states, especially after 
1933, compelled the Soviet State to make important concessions and 
compromises. In 1934 followed the entry of Soviet Russia into 
the League of Nations as a real closure of all revolutionary adven- 
ture; reconciliation with other bourgeois states was found to be the 
only right ‘‘Staatsraison’’ and in so far the old teachings about 
the breaking of the traditional state machine and the vanishing of 
law had to be revised. That which was convenient and fully ade- 
quate for Russian political ideology in times of illegal revolutionary 
activity, or in the first epoch of optimistic belief in the World Revo- 
lution, could not be further tolerated in a new epoch of compro- 
mise. The state doctrine had to be converted into a more conserva- 
tive one; the legal doctrine dared not further undermine Russia’s 
strength and capacity for resistance; from this standpoint the most 
pernicious thesis is that state and law are only temporary instru- 
ments of class-antagonism, which will shortly have to be deposited 
in a museum for primitive measures of repression. An epoch of 
the rehabilitation of law is beginning, the word ‘‘dictatorship”’ 
has become odious; so a democratic constitution is announced as a 
first step to a normal state, which is not regarded as something 
temporary or shortly to be smashed; the theories of Stutschka and 
Krylenko which were sound ‘‘revolutionary Marxism’’ were dis- 
carded in July, 1938, in behalf of the interests of the state at a 
special council of Russian scientific jurists headed by Prof. A. 
Vychinski, the Commissar for Justice and Public Prosecutor. 
Their books were declared injurious and since then the situation is 
that in Soviet Russia as elsewhere the law is to be regarded as a 
unity of norms sanctioned by the state to stabilize existent relations. 
Ideologies based on group antagonisms and forces are altered with 
the stroke of the pen and the ethical series is strengthened and 
fortified from above even in a country where hitherto ethics and 
law were allotted a subordinate part against social economic and 
political factors. Even this state did not want to rest its authority 
only on the fact of its manifestation of power, but on the sense 
of law of the population, in the eyes of which the authorities have 
to be not only powerful but also just and lawful both from the 
ethical and juridical viewpoints. In other words law is being 
transformed from a simple ‘‘superstructure’’ of the economic foun- 
dation into a system of norms whose task it is ‘‘to regulate human 
behavior by rules, conventions, and norms of the state.’’ 

This official new Russian philosophy of law is, it seems to me, 
a brilliant illustration of the interrelation between the sociological 
and ethical series; when it is a question of providing for the actual 
development of authority it calls for an adequate theory of ‘‘ what 
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ought to be.’’ Naturally, attempts to anchor social changes in 
ethical sanction would not be necessary if all social changes did not 
require individual approval and assent. Only for brief periods 
can the mere fact or power relation be determined without justifica- 
tion. In the long run, however, the exercise of power is not in 
itself decisive ; it must be ethically justified and supported. Even 
the creation of new economic facts and the abolition of former 
privileges, a new distribution of property and means of production, 
all of which took place in Russia, are not in themselves sufficient. 
The social series with its facts are not sufficiently convincing; the 
individual is no learned statistician or economist; he makes no 
comparison but demands the satisfaction of his rights.* In this 
relation his sense of justice as an individual is ultimately more 
important than his objective or social position. On this very 
ground the Russian Socialist State found itself compelled, against 
its own ideological principles, to construct a new personal right 
and personal property (not to be confused with the usual private 
property and rights of bourgeois States), which are not subordi- 
nated to the authority and disposition of the State. 

On the other hand a considerable deterioration of social and 
economic conditions and a great reduction of average standards 
will be easily tolerated when the ethical series is, so to say, in full 
order and when the legal consciousness or the ethical estimation 
of each individual excuses or justifies such privation (for the sake 
of loftier aims). 

It is clear that this rule is as true in societies where the class 
struggle has developed as in more homogeneous states because no 
state can be freed from the individual, his criticism, and valuations. 
He remains, in the ethical chain, the point of imputation and, at 
the same time, the supreme judge, approving, critical, or hostile, 
of the existing order. In homogeneous societies individuality 
stands out as strongly as, if not even more strongly than, in a di- 
vided, sharply-graded, and heterogeneous society. 

Is it possible in view of recent developments to continue to 
affirm that the old dogma is true according to which economics is 
always primary, and ethics only a dependent ‘‘superstructure’’ in 


8 An interesting confirmation of this line of thought from the political 
Viewpoint is to be found in H. Laski, The State in Theory and Practice (p. 
78): ‘‘It is no use to tell an English workman to-day that his level of real 
income is four times as great as that of an English workman during the 
Napoleonic epoch, if he is meant to infer therefrom the duty to be satisfied 
with his condition; for the vital postulate he makes in estimating his condition 


is built, not upon a comparison of this kind but upon his judgment of what 
he is entitled to now.’? 
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social dynamics? Would it not be much more correct to say that 
the social series must always be measured by the ethical one, and 
must often be aided by it in order to be strengthened in its social- 
dynamic development. And is not this the reason, in part at least, 
why purely economic phenomena can not withstand ethical experi- 
ence and why, over extended periods, economics is in general not 
an absolutely decisive factor? It follows of necessity that in the 
last resort the ethical series belongs as fully as the social to the 
field of sociological facts and factors. The effectiveness, however, of 
the ethical series depends on the ‘‘laws’’ it has itself created, which 
exert a normative effect and do not require to have their entire 
causal structure discovered, like the sociological series, in order to 
be effectually applied. 
Max M. LasErson. 


New York City. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


EstHetic CONTEMPLATION AND SENSE PLEASURE—A REPLY 


N a paper entitled ‘‘ Esthetic Appreciation and its Distinction from 
Sense Pleasure,’’ + Mr. Sidney Zink offers considered criticisms of 
the accounts given in my Philosophy of Art of the nature of esthetic 
contemplation and of the difference between sense pleasure and 
esthetic pleasure; and he proposes a different account of the nature 
of this difference. I should like to comment briefly on one or two 
of the main points in his thought-provoking remarks. 

First, as to the nature of esthetic contemplation. I agree with 
Mr. Zink that attention and interest are connected, but there is a 
certain distinction, which it seems to me he neglects although it is 
here essential. 

There are cases where attention and interest are not only con- 
nected but practically identical. For instance, if suddenly a loud 
sound occurs just behind me, to say that I take interest in it is the 
same as to say that I attend to it. In such a case, Mr. Zink’s state- 
ment that attention is ‘‘guided by an interest which determines 
what the content of attention will be’’? is obviously false so far as 
attention to the sound itself is concerned. The fact on the contrary 
is that the sound forces itself on my attention—engages willy nilly 
my interest. Mr. Zink’s statement, on the other hand, is true of 
what the content of my attention comes to be immediately there- 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942). pp. 701-711. 
2 The italics are mine. 
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after. There are various questions I could ask about the sound. 
For example, what caused it, or for what purpose it was made, or 
what its pitch was, or what was its decibel value, or whether it was 
agreeable, or what its emotional quality was, etc. Each of these 
questions represents a different kind of interest I may have, or 
might take in turn, in that original same content of attention, viz., 
the sound, these different kinds of interest indeed determining what 
the subsequent contents of my attention will be. 

This illustration makes clear, I hope, the sense in which one may 
grant that attention and interest are connected, and yet insist that 
it is possible for one and the same content of attention to be—alter- 
natively or even alternately—the subject of diverse kinds of inter- 
est. If this is clear, it should be clear also that, when I describe 
esthetic contemplation of a given content of attention as being the 
taking of interest in its emotional quality, I am describing some- 
thing which is possible and does occur. 

I turn now to Mr. Zink’s account of the relation between esthetic 
pleasure and sense pleasure. Before considering it, however, I 
wish to say that I agree with the statement in his third footnote, 
that the pleasurableness of sense or esthetic experiences has nothing 
to do with their definition or distinction.* For the sake of definite- 
ness, however, I shall speak throughout of sense pleasure and es- 
thetic pleasure—freely granting that one could equally well word 
the discussion instead in terms of sense displeasure and esthetic 
displeasure, or of sense experience and esthetic experience. 

Mr. Zink’s account of the differentia of esthetic pleasure, if I 
understand it correctly, is that the pleasure we derive from atten- 
tion to an object is esthetic in so far as it arises from perception of 
the relations of the parts or elements of the object to one another; 
whereas pleasure is on the contrary sense pleasure in so far as it 
arises from attention to single sensory qualities; for example, to a 
color, or sound, or taste, or odor, etc., singly. 

Now it seems to me that there stands in the way of this allegedly 
“‘most appropriate’’ (p. 701) use of the adjective ‘‘esthetic’’ the 
fact that no one hesitates to speak of a given single color or tone as 
beautiful, and that, beyond question, beautiful is an adjective of 
esthetic appreciation. To me, for example, the saturated violet 
color to be seen in the solar spectrum is one of the most beautiful 


8 But I do not agree that esthetic contemplation and esthetic experience 
are one and the same thing, as seems to be implied if the statement in that 
footnote is taken together with the sentence in his text to which the footnote 
attaches. That is, I would insist that esthetic experience is the fruit—the 
outcome—of esthetic contemplation, just as, in a different realm, discovery is 
the fruit or outcome of, and not the same thing as, investigation. 
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sights there are; and when I, or, I take it, most persons, call the 
pleasure of it esthetic, I believe this adjective is being used in the 
same sense as when applied to the for me also intense pleasure to 
be found in contemplating, through a stereoscope, a stereoscopic 
drawing of a regular polyhedron—in the case of which, of course, 
apprehension of the spatial relation of parts essentially enters, 
whereas it does not enter into the contemplation of the spectral 
violet color. Moreover, that the pleasure found in the contempla- 
tion of a flavor or a fragrance is esthetic in the same sense of the 
term is evidenced by the fact that a flavor or a fragrance, like a 
color or a tone, is sometimes judged beautiful; for I see no reason 
to suppose that this adjective is on such occasions being used figu- 
ratively or elliptically. 

Mr. Zink proposes, as I understand him, to call the pleasure 
derived from contemplation of an object esthetic pleasure only in 
so far as what yields it is the form—the arrangement, the relations 
—of the qualities discernible in the object. Would he then say, I 
wonder, that if, for instance, we behold a pattern such as that of a 
snow crystal in a uniform gray on a white background, there would 
be no gain in pleasure if the same pattern changed from gray to 
the beautiful spectral violet? And if, as in my own case, there is 
obviously a gain, would Mr. Zink say that the additional pleasure 
is sensuous, not esthetic? If he should say this, I could only urge 
again that the gain would universally be expressed by saying that 
the second sight is more beautiful than the first; and ‘‘beautiful’’ 
is an adjective of esthetic valuation. 

Or again, would Mr. Zink say that, when various colors are ar- 
ranged in some pattern, then, but only then, the ‘‘esthetic’’ status, 
admittedly possessed by the pleasure derived from perception of 
the spatial relations of the colors, comes to be possessed also by the 
pleasure derived from perception of the colors themselves that are 
spatially related? To say this, of course, would be to modify the 
contention of his paper; but even then it would not be enough to 
do justice to the fact that even single colors are judged beautiful, 
in various degrees. 

If, as I have contended, to contemplate something esthetically is 
to attend to it with interest in the emotional quality peculiar to it; 
and the pleasure anything gives us is thus esthetic in so far and 
only in so far as it is the fruit of that sort of interest in the thing 
we attend to; then it follows that a single color, or tone, or flavor, 
or fragrance, becomes an esthetic object, and the pleasure, if any, 
which it yields, an esthetic pleasure, if and only if the color, or 
tone, etc., is attended to with interest in its emotional quality. 
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Thus sense pleasure, in such cases, is one species of esthetic pleas- 
ure. 

But this is not the sort of interest taken in the objects of their 
pleasures by the persons whose pleasure ‘‘we call physical, and re- 
gard as low’’ because connected with the appetites we share with 
the animals—the persons who, for example, ‘‘look at a spring of 
water with the eyes of a thirsty man’’ or ‘‘at a beautiful woman 
with those of a satyr.’’* These pleasures, also sometimes called 
the pleasures of the senses, are the ones of which it is, I think, true 
that, as Santayana says, they ‘‘call our attention to some part of 
our own body, and. . . make no object so conspicuous to us as the 
organ in which they arise.’’ 


C. J. Ducasse. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Houism Must Be HistToricau 


Seldom has the writer derived more encouragement concerning 
the philosophic capacity of the contemporary scientific mind than 
from reading Foundations for a Science of Personality by Andras 
Angyal.t. (New York, 1941.) Andras Angyal, M.D., Ph.D., is resi- 
dent director of research in the Worcester (Massachusetts) State 
Hospital and therefore must be regarded primarily as a scientist, 
and yet he offers a truly philosophic approach to the specific prob- 
lems of living matter. This is done, however, without substituting 
philosophy for science. This book defends an essentially holistic 
philosophy of life, but its author does not try to justify holism by 
mere speculation, nor by elaborating upon the weaknesses of other 
philosophies of biology. Rather, his book exhibits a system of 
holistic concepts which are applicable in experimental procedures, 
and clinical procedures, and which may be accepted only if they 
should prove to be maximally economical in correlating and syste- 
matizing conclusions from experiments upon living ‘‘objects.”’ 

‘‘Objects’’ is here bracketed in quotation marks because Dr. 
Angyai frankly abandons the endeavor to state an absolute morpho- 
logical distinction between organism and environment. ‘‘We can- 
not tell whether a structure belongs to the organism or to the en- 
vironment, but we can determine to what extent a process is 
respectively organismically or environmentally governed.’’ Cer- 
tainly all readers who are at all familiar with the concept of in- 
ternal environment, and the difficulties which it raises, will ap- 
preciate the basis for such a statement. What, then, is the criterion ? 


¢Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, section 7, 8. 
1 Reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 335-336. 
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Every life process is said to be a convergence between ‘‘autono- 
mous’’ and ‘‘heteronomous’’ determinations in a ‘‘biosphere,”’ 
and the dominance of one type over the other always represents a 
degree of organismic versus enviromentalistic process. It is also 
stated that individual organisms, and perhaps species, evince a 
‘trend towards autonomy’”’ in a purely descriptive sense. 

Since this is a major contention, it is very surprising that the 
section on life histories, entitled ‘‘The Course of Life as a Gestalt,’’ 
is introduced only at the end of the book, and that all the new con- 
cepts introduced in it have the ad hoc character. Furthermore 
this chapter is apologetic in tone and raises questions as to whether 
the historical viewpoint is legitimate for biological science. At the 
end of this discussion I will state my own opinion on that issue. 
Here I would like to ask how the ratio between ‘‘autonomous”’ 
and ‘‘heteronomous’’ determination in any organic process can be 
discovered apart from reference to the historical life of which the 
problematic process is a part. Apart from some hypothesis con- 
cerning equivalent situations and equivalent solutions of them 
(equivalent in and for a particular life history), the criterion for 
determining the ratio between ‘‘autonomy’’ and ‘‘heteronomy”’ 
would have to be based on static-structuralistic concepts. 

Dr. Angyal also postulates a trend towards ‘‘homonomy,”’ that 
is, towards orderly participation of the life process in broader 
functional gestalten. He admits a seeming conflict between this 
and the ‘‘autonomy”’ trend, but regards it as more verbal than 
actual. The question remains, however, whether it has any degree 
of actuality and under what conditions. And here another sug- 
gestion is in order: Is the trend towards participation actual only 
when it coincides with the trend towards self-determination? Since 
a new participation which would increase ‘‘autonomy”’’ in some 
contexts (types of situation) might involve forming incidental con- 
nections which might decrease ‘‘autonomy”’ in other contexts, we 
seem to have valid grounds for regarding the suggested conflict 
between trends as more than verbal. Furthermore, this suggests a 
wide range of experimental problems, and also enables us to define 
ideal adjustment in much more concrete terms. (The philosopher 
may also regard this issue as a restatement of the problem of evil.) 

Our author regards the many particular behavioral tendencies 
of the organism as differentiations within the two major trends 
which, for him, constitute a dichotomy. Fundamentally, despite 
this dichotomy, attempt is made to assimilate conationalism to an 
organismal system. Dr. Angyal argues that an organic process 
can only be said to incorporate a certain drive when it evinces such. 
If it characteristically evinces such (under equivalent conditions?) 
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then it may be said to include a relatively enduring ‘‘set.’’ Dis- 
tinction is made between more and less important ‘‘sets.’’ The 
important ones are called ‘‘attitudes’’ and the unimportant ones 
are called ‘‘minor sets.’’ It is not made clear whether the ‘‘ten- 
sions’? which express the ‘‘minor sets’’ in a stimulus-situation are 
simply less inclusive for the life process than are the ‘‘tensions”’ 
which express an ‘‘attitude.’’ Despite this hint at another sharp 
dichotomy, this viewpoint does seem progressive, for it assimilates 
to a common concept such diverse notions as that of the ‘‘dramatic 
attitude,’’ of ‘‘tissue need,’’ and of ‘‘guiding tenet.’’ These ex- 
amples are not from the book but they do illustrate the very broad 
scope of application which Dr. Angyal clearly intends for his con- 
cept of ‘‘set.’? And these ‘‘sets’’ are only ‘‘ potential’’ for behavior 
in relation to ‘‘possible’’ behavioral situations. 

Three modalities of integration are postulated: ‘‘progressive,’’ 
“‘vertical,’? and ‘‘transverse.’’ ‘‘Transverse’’ integration is co- 
ordination, and its opposite is mutual inhibition. ‘‘Progressive’’ 
integration is the adaptation of means to ends. And ‘‘the vertical 
dimension leads from the depth to the surface. The items along 
this dimension are so arranged that the one (the more superficial) 
is a concretization of the other (the deeper one).’’ It may be asked 
whether for the term ‘‘deeper’’ we could substitute the term 
“‘more inclusive,’’ and whether this dimension of vertical integra- 
tion does not actually concern the adaptation of component func- 
tions to their total functional matrix? In that case the whole 
trichotomy would have to be reviewed critically with the hope that 
it might be simplified. 

Disturbances of integration are said to involve an ‘‘interference 
of systems.’’ Identical functional factors may operate in more 
than one ‘‘set,’’ hence the possibility of ‘‘interference.’’ ‘‘Pres- 
sure,’’ ‘‘invasion,’’ and ‘‘mutual intrusion’’ are three types of 
disturbance which are discussed by means of examples from the 
field of psychiatry. 

Obviously this book incorporates many prior theories. Indeed, 
the author states that this is the case. Special mention might have 
been allotted, however, to such systems as William Stern’s person- 
alistic theory of life upon which, with one or two other views, the 
author seems to lean particularly heavily. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the author is not always quite clear concern- 
ing which points are most pivotal for the type of theory which he 
is trying to elaborate. In a sense, therefore, the book may be re- 
garded as a trifle premature: Further thought might have produced 
@ much more confident statement. Two or three reorientational 
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suggestions have been offered even in this brief review and, in con- 
clusion, I would like to develop one of these just a bit. 

It was indicated above that all the statements about the histori- 
cal character of life were more or less ad hoc. For example, a 
dimension of ‘‘genetic’’ integration was presented as an after- 
thought to the other three dimensions of integration. Yet are 
not all these, if such three can really be abstracted without am- 
biguity, simply functions in an historical integralization? We 
have already indicated that the ratio between self-determination 
and participation (in a particular situation) can be discovered 
only by reference to the measure of ‘‘autonomy’’ displayed in prior 
situations in that series which constitutes the particular life history. 
I would therefore contend that the concept of life history, or better, 
of life quest, stands logically prior to the concepts alike of living- 
being and of life-situation, and stands so on the most solid methodo- 
logical grounds. This follows from the fact that a functionalistic 
criterion of the distinction between what is proper to the organism 
and what is alien to it replaced traditional structuralistic criteria, 
while a situation-functionalism remains (in my opinion) powerless 
to make the distinction in particular cases without reference to a 
trans-situational series of life processes. 

Therefore we need not remain apologetic concerning the his- 
torical viewpoint in the sciences of life. It is the logically basic 
orientation to describing and correlating life-functions. Were this 
once openly and generally admitted, however, would we not re- 
quire a thoroughgoing restatement of all the so-called ‘‘holistic”’ 
hypotheses? Then the life quest, its component contexts with their 
modalities of activity, and the situations and component acts which 
are proper to each context would become the leading concepts.” 
Thus the categories of form and act would once again, for the first 
time since Aristotle, become central for a science of life but not, 
as in recent attempts, against the trend of modern scientific thought 
but, rather, as the only solution to its present confusions when con- 
fronted with life as a fact. 


Rosert F’. CREEGAN. 
VANDEEBILT UNIVERSITY. 


2 These concepts were developed in my doctoral dissertation in philosophy, 
Duke University, 1939. 
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Schellings letzte Philosophie. Die negatwe und positive Philo- 
sophie im Einsatz des Spdatidealismus. Horst FUHRMANS. 
(Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Band 270.) Berlin: Junker und 
Diinnhaupt. 1940. 336 pp. 


That Friedrich Schelling’s philosophic outlook underwent modi- 
fications during his career has been intimated by most historians 
of philosophy, yet the significance of these modifications escaped 
the majority of commentators until about the turn of this century 
—some fifty years after Schelling’s death. Schelling himself is 
partly to blame. If he tried to dissociate his later reflections from 
the system of Hegel and to change much in his own system, he had 
the misfortune of not changing much of his earlier language. To 
the casual reader the words of the embittered old man appear to 
be doing little more than confuse the philosophic vocabulary of 
the brilliant young disciple and mediator of Fichte; critics in gen- 
eral find only that he is disagreeing with Fichte and Hegel, but no 
new wine is easily contained in old skins. Further, until the work 
of such men as Erdmann and, more recently, Leese, the tenuous 
threads binding Schelling’s later thought to his culture were but 
fleetingly appreciated. Of recent years special phases of his writ- 
ings have proved happy hunting grounds for numerous doctoral 
dissertations and brochures seeking to claim in Schelling the pre- 
cursor of a variety of later viewpoints—an endeavor which began 
during the later part of Schelling’s life when he lectured much but 
failed to publish anything of consequence. 

Fuhrmans’ work has special significance, therefore, for the in- 
tellectually reincarnate Schelling. Out of the morass of articles 
and inadequately revised lectures which Schelling left for his son 
Karl to publish, in part, in his complete works, Fuhrmans has tried 
to bring some firm stones which might stand as the later ‘‘system.’’ 
In the first section of his book he deals with the gradual transi- 
tion of Schelling’s thought from an aprioristic system of logical 
coherence and continuity to a modification of idealism which might 
take account of the discontinuities. of freedom and creativity—a 
transition expressed by giving up the notion of pantheism and 
using Christian theism as an argument against Hegel. This latter 
was the characteristic concern of the closing idealistic epoch of 
German philosophy ; as Kurt Leese once said, ‘‘Late idealism is the 
speculative striving for the true God and the critical question re- 
garding the rights and bounds of reason in such an endeavor.’’ 
Throughout his work Fuhrmans is conscious of the importance of 
such late idealism not only as a concluding scene of a great drama 
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but as the prologue to more recent thought represented by the 
existential philosophers in Germany, Séren Kierkegaard in Den- 
mark, e¢ al.; in a book of this size, however, one might wish fuller 
and more precise historical references to the various trends for the 
future represented in this transitional phase of idealism. Fuhr- 
mans leaves his reader with the conclusion that ‘‘the late philosophy 
of Schelling is essentially only an attack on new problems which 
lacks the force for a genuine, comprehensive construction and 
consolidation, so that from the first a presentation of Schelling’s 
later philosophy must reveal that though he made many approaches, 
he never carried a theme through’’ (p. 95). 

The attack upon new problems is outlined in the second part 
of the book in terms of Schelling’s distinction between ‘‘negative’’ 
and ‘‘positive’’ philosophy. The approach made by Schelling was 
conditioned by two major concerns—mentioned, but perhaps not 
sufficiently reiterated, by Fuhrmans. In the first place, ‘‘the es- 
sence of the Schellingian philosophy in his old age resulted in an 
advance to a system of freedom and thus a break with idealism, 
but, at the same time, a retention of whatever is great and signifi- 
cant in the idealistic philosophy’’ (p. 99). Schelling never alto- 
gether rejected his transcendental idealism—not even, as Fuhr- 
mans would have us believe, during the transitional years from 
1827-1834, as his lectures on the history of modern philosophy 
delivered in Munich show. His problem was to express what he 
felt to be limitations in his former work; for this he struggled at 
first without signal achievement, albeit with much vituperation 
of Fichte and Hegel. The second conditioning factor illuminates 
the first. Fuhrmans rightly says, ‘‘With the advance to a system 
of freedom was united for Schelling at the same time an epistemo- 
logical change, and here is Schelling’s real front against idealism”’ 
(p. 65). The limitation which Schelling felt in his earlier work 
was to be expressed epistemologically. As early as 1812, in The 
Ages of the World, he exhibited both these conditioning factors; 
the distinction was then made between the valid content of ‘‘rec- 
ollection’’ and its limits in understanding the contingent aspects 
of reality. From then on he developed, by fitful stages, the final 
distinction between ‘‘negative’’ and ‘‘positive’’ philosophy. To- 
gether these made up what Schelling called ‘‘metaphysical em- 
piricism,’’ a union of apriorism and aposteriorism, a synthetic 
knowledge of logical relations and discreet events. From this 
point of view his earlier system of identity, now reoriented, stuck 
with him; except for discreet events (acts of freedom) the real was 
contained in the ideal, and the problem was to know whether or 
not the powers and structures of mind could be discovered to be 
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the powers and structures of experienced reality. Here is the 
cardinal point at which Schelling both used and yet limited his 
former idealism, for he answered that problem by saying, in effect, 
that the human will or faith closes the gap between logical and 
experienced powers and relations, that a reconstructed idealism or 
‘“‘negative philosophy’’ can in this way actually serve, although it 
should not dominate, the interests of a developing knowledge 
which includes a recognition of non-dialectical events or ‘‘ positive 
philosophy. ’’ 

All of this reoriented epistemology is far from clear or con- 
vincing, however, for Schelling treats it primarily in theological 
terms which often obscure rather than clarify the problem with 
which he is wrestling. One might parody Schelling by saying 
that God was the first negative philosopher and positive existent, 
upon whose philosophizing human knowledge depends and whose 
existence is the guarantee that knowledge pertains to a real world 
given in experience. Fuhrmans, with Germanic solemnity, sums 
up the matter by saying that ‘‘Schelling builds his whole phi- 
losophy as an ascent to and descent from God’’ (p. 275). The 
former is logic, the latter a metaphysics which recognizes that 
momentous acts of history are undialectical. Between the momen- 
tous acts of history, the powers and structures of events are dialec- 
tical, and ‘‘negative philosophy’”’ or apriorism in large measure 
accounts for the intelligibility of the world and history. But the 
undialectical moments of history—creation, the beginning of my- 
thology, the Christian revelation, and the human eschatological 
hope—possess a reality based on a free act and can only be known 
@ posteriori or in terms of ‘‘ positive philosophy. ”’ 

While staying close to Schelling’s own terminology, on the 
whole Fuhrmans has done somewhat better in organizing these 
later speculations of Schelling than such earlier synoptic com- 
mentators as Hubert Beckers, Karl Groos, and Constantin Frantz. 
A curious omission, however, occurs in his presentation of Schel- 
ling’s history of the transition from mythology to revelation; 
Fuhrmans finds no significance in Judaism, although throughout 
his later writings Schelling stresses this as the link leading his- 
torically from mythology to revelation. It is to be regretted that 
this comprehensive volume must bear for future students the taint 
of present bigotry. 

The appendix to the volume contains a valuable account of the 
growth of Schelling’s later philosophy as reflected in some of the 
unpublished manuscripts. 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Rhetoric of Alcuin & Charlemagne. A Translation, with an 
Introduction, the Latin Text, and Notes, by Wiusur Samuen 
Howey. (Princeton Studies in English, Vol. 23.) Prince. 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1941. ix-+ 175 pp. $3.50. 


Alecuin’s Rhetoric, composed as a dialogue between the author 
and Charlemagne, is a significant document of the tradition of the 
seven liberal arts, and of Ciceronian rhetoric in particular. The 
importance of this tradition for medieval philosophy has been re- 
cently emphasized by Professor McKeon (Speculum, Vol. XVII, 
1942, pp. 1-32). Mr. Howell publishes for the first time an Eng- 
lish translation of the Rhetoric, which is conveniently accompanied 
by the Latin text as based on Halm’s edition. The translation is 
readable and accurate. (Iuxta Salomonen, p. 120, means: accord- 
ing to Salomon. In quibus.. . est, p. 142, means: in which con- 
sists.) Since the work is a summary of ancient rhetoric, it is 
interesting to notice a few passages where Alcuin discusses the 
relation of Christianity to pagan rhetoric and philosophy (pp. 118, 
144 f., 150). The substantial introduction discusses the date of 
the work, its transmission in manuscripts and editions, its relations 


to its sources, that is, Cicero’s De Inventione and Aurelius Victor, 
and the significance of its content in the light of what we know 
about ancient rhetoric. Since the word ‘‘rhetoric’’ has a bad 
sound nowadays, Mr. Howell is quite right in emphasizing the point 
that ancient rhetoric has logical implications and that its substance 
survives even now under such headings as ‘‘speech”’ or ‘‘compo- 
sition.”’ 


P. O. K. 


A Primer of Formal Logic. JoHn C. Cootzy. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1942. xi-+ 378 pp. $3.00. 


This is a useful addition to the books now available as texts for 
introductory courses in mathematical logic. The first three chap- 
ters develop the theory of truth-functional statement composition, 
and the student is made familiar with the construction of proofs 
by reference both to validating forms of inference and to truth- 
tables as checks on validity. The next two chapters present the 
theory of quantification, single as well as multiple; and material 
is also introduced bearing on the theory of descriptions and of re- 
lations. Chapter Six offers a substantial outline of the systematic 
development of logical calculi, and introduces the student to the 
theory of classes and the theory of types. Chapter Seven develops 
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the relevance of formal logic for the foundations of mathematics; 
it shows how the various number systems can be defined in terms 
of logical notions, and it discusses at some length the postulational 
treatment of various parts of general arithmetic. The final chap- 
ter is a succinct exposition of traditional formal logic. 

Dr. Cooley has spared no pains in making clear to his readers 
the fundamental ideas and modern techniques of the subject, and 
his book is distinguished by the inclusion of topics often neglected 
in introductory courses—the important distinction between condi- 
tional and implicative statements, the unusually careful account 
of substitution for predicate variables, the introduction of generali- 
zations restricted to limited ranges of objects, and the use of 
so-called ‘‘conditional proofs.’’ The book seems eminently teach- 
able, and since, as Dr. Cooley notes, it supplies detailed explana- 
tions, it also leaves ‘‘the lecturer free to discuss the general back- 
ground of the subject and to comment on particular problems.”’ 
He is doubtless also right in claiming that as a consequence ‘‘it 
is possible to cover a great deal of interesting material which is not 
ordinarily included in an elementary course.’’ Each chapter is 
accompanied by many carefully constructed and graded exercises. 

E.N. 
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Philosophic Abstracts. Number 11. 


We print below a list of selected articles from the following pub- 
lications : 


THE HarvaRD THEOLOGICAL REvIEw. Volume XXXV, Number 
4, An Ancient Chinese Mystery Cult: H. H. Dubs. Edwards and 
the Arminlans on the Freedom of the Will: Conrad Wright. (Vol- 
ume XXXVI, Number 1) Theism and Hypertheism: John Laird. 

THE Hipsert JouRNAL. Vol. XLI, No.1. ‘‘The Duration of the 
War.’’ A Bergsonian Meditation: L. P. Jacks. The Golden Rule 
versus The Rights of Man: HE. W. Hirst. ‘‘Know Thyself’’—But 
How?: F. C. Copleston. Property—Possession—Usufruct: M. D. 
Petre. (Vol. XLI, No. 2.) The Present Opportunity of Philoso- 
phy: R. T. Flewelling. The Brain-Myth: L. P. Jacks. The Re- 
ligion of Science and the Science of Religion: Stanley Cook. The 
Humanisation of History: C. J. Wright. The Deep Roots of His- 
tory: Leslie Belton. 

THoveHT. Volume XVII, Number 67. The American Concept 
of Man: M. F. X. Millar. Edith Stein and the Advance of Phe- 


nomenology : James Collins. Gurvitch’s Philosophy of Social Law: 
N. 8. Timasheff. 
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THE UNION Review. Volume III, No. 3. Calvinistic Philos. 
ophy and Theology: William Young. (Vol. IV, No. 1.) Kierke- 
gaard as Existential Thinker : Paul Tillich. 

PartisAaN Review. Volume X, No. 1. The New: Failure of 
Nerve, Part 1. (The New Failure of Nerve: Sidney Hook. Anti- 
naturalism in Extremis: John Dewey. Malicious Philosophies of 
Science: Ernest Nagel.) 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 49, No. 6. Mediated Generaliza- 
tion and the Interpretation of Verbal Behavior: C. N. Cofer and 
J. P. Foley, Jr., The Nature and Explanation of Behavior: K. F. 
Walker. The Role of Frustration in Social Movements: N. R. F. 
Maier. Some Critical Comments on Theory of Personality: Z. B. 
Skaggs. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoey. Vol. 31, No. 5. 
Level of Aspiration as a Method of Studying Personality: J. B. 
Rotter. (Vol. 32, No. 1.) An Experimental Study of ‘‘Repres- 
sion’’ with Special Reference to Need-Persistive and Ego-Defensive 
Reactions to Frustration: 8. Rosenzweig. 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoay. Vol. X XXIII, Part 2. The 
Nature and Method of Psychological Inquiry: The Late G. Dawes 
Hicks. A Psychological Theory of Law and International Law: 
Ranyard West. Head’s Concept of the Scheme and its Application 
in Contemporary British Psychology. Part III: Bartlett’s Theory 
of Memory: R. C. Oldfield and O. L. Zangwill. (Vol. XXXII, 
Part 3.) Head’s Concept of the Schema and its Application in 
Contemporary British Psychology. Part IV: Wolters’ Theory of 
Thinking: R. C. Oldfield and O. L. Zangwill. Some Biological As- 
pects of Thinking: A. W. Wolters. 

Tomorrow. Vol. 1, No. 11. ‘‘Questions and Answers on a 
New Social Structure’’: Oliver L. Reiser. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The first series of Woodbridge Memorial Lectures will be de- 
livered at Columbia University on April 1, 7, 8, 14, and 15 by Pro- 
fessor Wilmon H. Sheldon of Yale University. The general sub- 
ject of the lectures is ‘‘Process and Polarity’’ and the individual 
lectures are entitled as follows: (I) The One Problem of Philos- 
ophy; (II) and (III) The Surviving Types of Philosophy; (IV) 
Polarity; (V) Polarity in Process. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last six issues contain : 
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